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Cein, and near the factory, the effects of which were soon 
visible. About fifteen children, boys and girls, had entered 
this asylum of benevolence, and were making very rapid im- 
provement in learning and promised in every respect to do 
well. — " This prospect," says our correspondent, (who happena 
not to be a missionary,) " is nearly blasted for the present. 
Within the last four days they have lost the greater part of 
their children ; the parents going off, were unwilling to leave 
them at so great a distance from them, and for this reason 
have taken them away." There remained at the date of our 
correspondent's letter (26th of Aug.) four boys and three 
girls, but it was expected these, too, would soon be called to 
follow in the track of their wandering parents.' 



Art. III. — Essays on various subjects of Taste, Morals, and 
National Policy. By a citizen of Virginia. Georgetown, 
1822. 8vo. 

The greater part of these Essays were originally written 
for the Port Folio, and are now, with the exception of three or 
four, republished from that journal. Without intending to 
depart from our practice of not entering into an examination 
of the contents of contemporary journals, we feel unwilling to 
pass in silence a sightly volume, filled with matter highly en- 
titled to respectable notice, and coming from a portion of our 
country, where we are not often invited to a purely literary 
banquet. The state of Virginia, in many respects one of the 
most remarkable members of the national confederacy, fur- 
nishes a striking example of the truth of a maxim, as applied 
to the different parts of our own country, which is often 
made, with respect to America at large, when compared 
with Europe, in the article of literary cultivation. For vari- 
ous reasons, which are now well understood, some of which 
we have on former occasions submitted to the consideration 
of our readers, the reading and reflecting portion, in America, 
outweighs the writing and book-making. Mind is active, curi- 
osity alive, and the demand for a considerable degree of 
intellectual power and cultivation, great in America ; but 
paper is dear, the capitals invested in the manufacture and 
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sale of books small ; that precise sort of patronage demanded 
for authorship not abundant ; our large cities too numerous and 
distant ; and for these reasons the writing and printing of 
books do not keep full pace with the progress of reading 
and thinking. They would advance unquestionably much 
faster, did not the regular production of good books in Eng- 
land put it into the power of the trade here, by cheap re- 
prints, to supply the appetite for reading so abundantly, that 
the community is not forced to provide the means of greater 
encouragement at home. On the other hand, the density of 
the British population, the facilities for inland trade, the pat- - 
ronage of the government, of the universities, and of other 
public establishments, which by procuring the publication of 
many works of immense expense greatly increase the book- 
selling capital, with other causes which we need not enumerate, 
have pushed the book-making business to the other extreme ; 
and it affords as much too exaggerated an index of the state 
of intellectual cultivation in England, as it does in this coun- 
try, the reverse. True scholarship here appears but rarely 
before the public, in the form of a book. In England, every 
gentleman who has 'travelled can publish his journal ; every 
curate and fellow of an university can cause the text of an 
oration of Demosthenes, or a play of Euripides to be printed, 
and if he has taught them to a few private students, can sub- 
join the notes, quas partim hue undique collegit partim scrip- 
sit ; every professor in an university can mould his lectures 
into a treatise ; and every man of leisure write something or 
other, and send it to the press : and it must be a poor book 
indeed, if hot-pressed paper, and perhaps engravings and 
maps, backed with the circulative power of the wealthy book- 
sellers, cannot get enough copies sold to pay the printing. 
Now something of this comparative process obtains, in the dif- 
ferent sections of this country. The portion of it to the north 
of the Potomac bears much the same relation, in this respect, 
to the southern portion, which England does to America. 
The four large towns, (much less efficient indeed than one 
great capital), the greater density of population, and various 
causes, which lie deep in the national character of the respec- 
tive sections of the country, have produced a much greater 
external literary activity to the north than the south of the 
Potomac. Almost all the books printed in America are 
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printed in the former portion of the country, and by natural 
consequence a considerable part of those written are here 
produced. Still we are far from inferring from these facts, 
a proportionable literary inferiority on the part of the southern 
states. We presume most of the good books printed either in 
England or America find their way to the most solitary plan- 
tation of the Blue ridge. We have even been inclined to 
think that the planter's life, crowding his occupation into one 
part of the year, and leaving him the rest to an honorable 
leisure, would be more favorable to habits of reading and 
study, than the more uniformly laborious and professional life 
of our northern citizens. 

The volume before us is no ordinary specimen of the liter- 
ature of Virginia, and a good sample, we should think, of the 
studies and meditations of her well educated citizens. It con- 
tains a series of essays, on the following subjects ; the future 
destiny of the United States, on simplicity in ornament, on 
American literature, on density of population, on classical edu- 
cation, on architecture, on national debts, on style, on beauty, 
on banks of circulation, on rhyme, on duelling, on instructions 
to representatives, on scientific pursuits, on the theory of Mal- 
thus. The miscellaneous nature of these topics naturally 
leads us to expect upon them all, rather the views of a gene- 
ral inquirer, than the fruit of profound speculation on a few 
favorite or professional subjects. The characteristics of the 
essays throughout are good sense, clear perception, absence of 
all dogmatism, and freedom from passion and a polemical 
spirit. There is no effort to astonish with brilliant paradoxes 
or overwhelm with arrogant declamation ; and though many 
of the subjects of the essays have elsewhere led to angry con- 
troversies, our author has treated them throughout with the 
urbanity of a gentleman. This feature of his manner is dis- 
tinctly visible in the following passage in the preface. 

' As the author's objects were to investigate truth where it 
was intricate and perplexed, and to speak fearlessly and impar- 
tially what he had deliberately investigated, he has not allowed 
his respect for names to give a sanction to error, whenever he 
thought he could detect it. He has yielded to no opinion be- 
cause it was fashionable, and has flattered no prejudice, either 
popular or local. Thus in his argument in vindication of the 
practice of duelling, or on the binding force of instructions t» 
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representatives, public opinion is decidely opposed to him in 
the northern states, and divided in the others. And some of his 
doctrines on the subject of banks and national debts are repug- 
nant to sentiments that prevail in every part of the Union, and 
especially in the southern states. But he trusts that the spirit of 
free inquiry has not betrayed him into a presumptuous disres- 
pect for the opinions of others, or induced him to condemn on a 
hasty and superficial examination. He has been led to his con- 
clusions by that process of reasoning which he has herein devel- 
oped, and he will not be slow to renounce them whenever their 
fallacy shall be shown.' 

The literary execution of these essays corresponds with 
their more internal character. The style is neither negligent 
nor painfully elaborate ; but evinces at once ease and care. 
There is no parade of ornament, no affectation of plainness. 
It discovers a familiarity with polite literature, both modern 
and ancient, but is not burdened with quotations. Should we 
name a fault in it, it would be its occasional languor. Many 
of the subjects present, on every side, views of deep interest 
to the human heart ; but the language is apt to want glow. 

It would evidently be impossible and unprofitable to enter 
into a minute analysis of these Essays, or engage ourselves 
in the discussion of the several subjects. We will, however, 
particularize a few, and hazard one or two remarks in connex- 
ion with the extracts we make. 

The Essay on American literature is, upon the whole, con- 
spicuous for the soundness of its views. It should be read 
indeed with the allowance, that it was written some eight or 
ten years since, and the intellectual as well as physical condi- 
tion of our country is advancing too rapidly, not to change its 
aspect even in this short interval. It adds to the interest with 
which we read the remarks of our author, on this subject, that 
he treats it with particular reference : — as indeed he does many 
others — to the condition of things, in his own state. And 
though he uses language, with regard to all branches of 
literature among us, which we think he would not have 
used, writing now and in one of the eastern capitals, yet we 
like his instances. 

' We have also a native example of the improvement effected 
by exercise in Marshall's Life of Washington. Perhaps there is 
no book in which there is a greater difference jn the different 
parts. Whilst the first volumes very generally disappointed ex- 
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pectation, the last has never yet received the praise to which it 
is fairly entitled. Though it is manifestly a defence of that po- 
litical party to which Mr Marshall belongs, and was probably so 
intended by him ; yet he has called to his aid a great deal of 
good sense ; much ingenious argument, and no ordinary know- 
ledge of human nature. His style too is all the while acquiring 
elegance, and improving still more in life and spirit. The sub- 
ject of the first volumes is, without doubt, less fitted to display 
the higher powers of an author ; but where it could not be em- 
bellished, it might have been abridged. Livy had no better 
materials for the first books of his history, and yet how enter- 
taining is every part of his immortal work ! 

' In considering " the Life of Washington" as a specimen of 
literary talents in America, a caution must be used, which is also 
applicable to almost all our native productions ; we must regard 
not so much what the writer is, as what, from the intrinsic evi- 
dence of the work itself, it appears he might have been. The 
fact is, that with the advantage of merely a private, and but an 
ordinary, education, he had passed the best years of his life, 
industriously engaged in the duties of a profession, which, how- 
ever it may have improved his powers of discrimination and 
logical deduction, had left him little leisure to acquire that va- 
rious knowledge which are indespensable to the accomplished 
historian ; and that refined polish of style, which the delicacy 
of modern taste requires in every writer. Those great masters 
of historical sagacity and chaste elegance, the Greek and Roman 
historians, were turned over day and night, and studied for 
twenty years, before Hume, or Robertson, or Gibbon, ventured 
upon their respective histories ; but probably those fine models 
were not known by our American annalist, except through the 
medium of translations ; and many of them not even in this less 
perfect and less impressive form. To make the comparison fair, 
as it regards this subject, we should ask, how they would have 
written under his disadvantages, or how he would have written 
had he enjoyed the benefits of their study and education. But 
the writers themselves have furnished us with some data for 
answering these questions. They have occasionally tried their 
powers in clearing up some important fact, involved in doubt 
and obscurity ; and have endeavoured, by the mere force of 
analogical reasoning, to demonstrate the truth of some one of 
the conflicting opinions. Let any of these attempts be compared 
with the similar attempts of Mr Marshall, as with his argument 
in the case of Jonathan Robbins ;* and in precision, discrimina- 
tion, orderly arrangement — in short, in every part of that rare 

* Delivered in the House of Representatives in the year 1800. 
JYeio Series, No. 13. 7 
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faculty of connecting a long series of undisputed propositions, in 
a chain, by which the mind is unresistingly conducted to the 
most recondite and seemingly inaccessible truths, he will be 
found as superior to them, as they are to him in the general 
character of historians. 

' We have also a striking example of what native genius, im- 
proved by ardent study, can do, in the instance of the late John 
Thompson, of Virginia, who, at an age when men are chiefly 
engaged in acquiring ideas, rather than endeavoring to impart 
them, attained a pure and copious eloquence of style, and a fa- 
cility of prose composition, to which no English writer, not 
even Chatterton, affords a parallel. The " letters of Curtius" 
have indeed little to recommend them but the beauty of diction ; 
but it is surely no mean praise to do that well, of which all are 
ambitious, and which no other has ever accomplished, without 
the advantages of longer study and experience.' 

The views taken by our author on the subject of classical 
education are liberal and sound. Here too we think we may 
say, however, that either from his remoteness from those 
points of our country where classical literature is most culti- 
vated or some other cause, he hardly does justice to the 
point, to which it has already advanced among us. The 
author says, he ' would have a question concerning the Greek 
accents discussed with all the laborious research and critical 
acumen, which could be displayed at Oxford or Cambridge ;'* 
having previously observed, that the scholars of this country 
are inattentive to the minutiae of classical literature. We do 
not suppose that our author meant particularly the Greek ac- 
cents, beyond any other part of the Greek grammar : as in 
that case, his example would be remarkably unfortunate, 
the accents in the Greek being less attended to in England, 
than in any other country. In the Greek extracts, made into 
the most respectable works, the accents are generally omitted, 
and we have before us a learned history of Athens, with a 
long Greek motto on the title page, where the accents are 
intended to be written, but in nearly every instance, the grave 
for the acute ; not only at the end of words, but even at the 
beginning and in the middle, where the former could never 
be right. But even as to the details of classical criticism in 
general, we doubt whether Oxford or Cambridge would have 
produced two essays more learned than Mr Pickering's 
* p. 304. 
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Memoir upon the pronunciation of Greek, and professor Moore's 
Remarks upon it ; neither of which certainly was offered as 
any thing more than an occasional performance. 

Our author, however, has done good justice to the argu- 
ment in favor of classical literature, and vindicated its study 
against some popular objections. Of all these, that, which de- 
nounces it as the study not of things but words, is the most 
superficial objection. There ought to be no bigotry on this 
subject, and we may grant, that a man may be a proficient in 
any department of natural science, may even be a model of 
good writing, like Dr Franklin, may distinguish himself as a 
statesman, nay, may charm the world with wisdom, poetry, 
and nature, like Shakspeare ; and like him too, in the lan- 
guage of Jonson, have ' small Latin and less Greek :' — but 
the question is not what can be done in the secret primitive 
organization of the mind, nor what miracles Providence may 
work on distinguished intellects. No body thinks to make 
Shakspeares, Franklins, or Washingtons by a more or less 
judicious course of education. If any one were so simple, we 
doubt still whether he would fix on deer-stealing and holding 
noblemen's carriages at a play house, like Shakspeare ; or 
setting types as a journeyman printer, like Franklin ; or sur- 
veying with a chain and theodolite, like Washington, as, upon 
the whole, the best methods, respectively, for training up rivals 
to those great men. Sir Richard Arkwright was originally a 
journeyman barber, and followed his trade in a cellar under 
the name of ' subterraneous shaving.' The greatest proficient 
in oriental literature, which this country has produced, the 
late Mr Harris, was an indifferent copper-plate engraver. 
Such instances are quoted to prove that a classical education 
is not necessary to great eminence in useful science, or even 
to profound literature. But we have strong doubts whether 
there be another barber of the day likely to invent a spinning 
jenny ; or another engraver's apprentice, who will make him- 
self master of the Semitic dialects. The question is, what 
kind of school education is the best for the mass of young, 
volatile, bright or stupid, docile or froward spirits, who, on 
the present plan, are put down at the age of eight to the 
Latin grammar. 

But it is said, still, that the study of the languages is the 
study not of things but words. This, however, is a most 
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narrow discrimination. What becomes of ideas, of thoughts, 
of feelings, of the art of expression ? It may perhaps be as- 
sumed, without rashness, that in all free countries, communica- 
tion of mind with mind is the most important object of educa- 
tion of every kind. This communication is effected by 
written and spoken words, so that this object, so much sneered 
at, so invidiousl) contrasted with things, turns out, after all, 
to be itself the one thing — humanly speaking — needful. It 
is indeed almost beyond the limits of pardonable paradox to 
have the name of things conferred on hexaedral crystals and 
asymptotic lines, that always approach and never touch ; 
while the great vehicle of thought and feeling, the band 
which unites, and the engine which moves all the social com- 
binations of men, is derided as ' words.' 

If any one then will grant that, after all, words are among 
the most important of things, but will still qualify, and say that 
classical study deals not with words, as the signs of thought, 
but in a merely grammatical view, we deny altogether the 
assertion. The study of classical literature, like poetry, like 
architecture, like statuary, does indeed require a combination 
of seemingly opposite things, some very high and some very 
humble. An accomplished statuary must, on the one hand, 
be a good stone-cutter, and on the other, must have a soul 
filled with all grand and sweet images, and be able to embody 
ideal beauty. The architect must know what pressure can 
be put on different sorts of timber, and what kind of mortar 
will bind strongest and shrink least, and must have also cour- 
age to plant his moles against the beaving ocean, and to hang 
his ponderous domes and gigantic arches in the air ; while his 
taste must be able to combine the rough and scattered blocks 
of the quarry into beautiful and elegant structures. The poet 
must know, with a schoolmaster's precision, the weight of 
every syllable and what vowel follows most smoothly on what 
consonant ; at the same time, that he must be inspired with 
images, with visions, with thoughts, beyond the power of lan- 
guage to do more than shadow forth. This mixture of 
great and little seems to be the essential condition of our na- 
tures, that lay hold, on the one side, of eternal life, and tend, 
on the other, to dust and ashes. The surgeon must at once 
have a mind that penetrates the dark recesses of organic life, 
and be able to hold a lancet in his left hand to cut into the 
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eye. The lawyer must be able to reason from the noblest 
principles of human duty ; and must comprehend at a glance 
the mighty maze of human relations, and must, at the same 
time, be conversant with a tissue of the most arbitrary fictions 
and artificial technology that ever disgraced a liberal science. 
The general must be capable alike of calculating for a twelve- 
month in advance the result of a contest, in which all the 
power, resource, strength, and spirit of two great empires, on 
land and at sea, enter and struggle ; and he must have an 
eye that can tell how the stone walls and trenched meadows, 
the barns, and the woods, and cross roads of a neighborhood 
will favor or resist the motions of a hundred thousand men, 
scattered over a space of five miles, in the fury of the ad- 
vance or the agony of flight, covered with smoke, dust, and 
blood. The merchant must be able to look, at the same mo- 
ment, at the markets and exchanges of other countries and 
the other hemisphere, and combine considerations of the po- 
litical condition, the natural wants, the tastes, and habits of 
different parts of the world, and he must be very apt at fig- 
ures, understand book keeping by double entry, and be as 
willing to look after a quarter chest of tea as a cargo of spe- 
cie. In like manner, the student of classical literature must 
be conversant, it is true, with grammar, prosody, and syntax ; 
he must, as has been ingeniously, though invidiously said, be 
able to ' conjugate, decline, and derive ;' but, on the other 
hand, he deals more directly than any one else with the finest 
intellectual processes. He marks the effort of the mind to 
discriminate and express its most delicate perceptions ; he 
traces the secret source of the pathetic, the sublime, the 
agreeable, to the deliberate or instinctive choice, now of the 
phrase, which gathers in the widest circle of associated ima- 
ges, and now of the expression, which presents the leading 
thought, in its most simple form ; and his profession is to be 
the minister of the soul and understand the whole system, by 
which the unseen spirit converses with kindred beings and 
future ages. His science is not the invention of the schools, 
the dream of literary monks. Tenses, and modes, and con- 
jugations were not made within the walls of a library ; but by 
thinking, speaking, and acting men : — by the primitive law- 
givers, the pioneers of civilization ; by elder bards, poets, and 
prophets of infant humanity ; by the mind of man struggling, 
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through its articulate organs, to converse with other minds. 
The grammarian came, ages after, found the phenomena, 
and gave them their names ; but to suppose the structure of 
languages to be the grammarian's work would be to suppose 
that Newton made the stars or Werner the mountains. The 
student of classical literature, moreover, becomes acquainted 
with some of the most distinguished recorded efforts of the 
human understanding ; he hears the speeches of Demos- 
thenes, is present in the school of Plato, and listens to 
Cicero in the temple of Concord, with Julius Cassar before 
him, and the senators around. Is it said there are transla- 
tions of the Greek and of the Latin ? Besides that half the 
worth of the study is that a man exercise himself in being his 
own translator, let any one sit down and try to make a writ- 
ten translation of one of the more elevated passages of the 
Greek and Latin authors, such as the description of the death 
of Socrates by Plato, or the passage beginning, ' it was now 
evening,' in the oration for the crown, and he will be prepared 
to say how much of an ancient classic is preserved in a ver- 
sion. In some schools, it is a practice to take an English 
poet, and write him into grammatical prose. A passage in 
the Paradise Lost, treated in this way, will afford an idea of an 
ancient author in a faithful version, as it is called. And as 
for a liberal version, a free translation, a poetical translation ; 
— it is not too much to say that, beyond the mere thread of 
the story, Pope has come no nearer the work of Homer, in 
the translation of the Iliad, than in the Rape of the Lock, or 
the Epistle to Abelard. 

But it was not our intention to enlarge so much on this 
point. One remark always occurs when vindicating the 
worth of classical studies, viz : that it is in general denied only 
by those, who are themselves strangers to these studies. The 
repetition of this remark, at the present time, calls upon us 
for an act of justice toward a distinguished individual of our 
own country, -with respect to whom, on a former occasion, 
we inconsiderately gave currency to an error. In a light ar- 
ticle* in our number for April 1821, we quoted, with assent, 
the suggestion of the writer then under review, ' that the late 
Dr Rush would not have written against the utility of the 
learned languages, had he not himself been ignorant of them.' 
* Review of Mr Barrett's Grammar. 
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Whatever judgment we entertained of the Essay against the 
utility of these languages, from the pen of this distinguished 
philosopher, there is no reason for charging him with igno- 
rance of these languages. Few men probably, on the con- 
trary, actively engaged in professional pursuits, have been 
more familiar with languages, than Dr Rush. Besides being 
at home in the French, he read Spanish and Italian, with 
ease ; and had made all that acquaintance, with the Latin 
and Greek, which can be formed by the careful study of 
them, begun in early life and never remitted. In his youth- 
ful days, Dr Rush was under the care of some of the best of 
the ante-revolutionary teachers, many of whom, in all parts of 
our country, have left a reputation not yet eclipsed by their 
successors, notwithstanding the general improvements in 
school education. At the university of Edinburgh, he still 
kept up his study of the languages. Dr Ramsay has particu- 
larly applauded the latinity of his thesis, with the caution that 
it was not the work of one of that class of literary artisans, at 
the capital of Scotia, who still hold out, against the express 
words of Ecclesiastes, and are far from ceasing because they 
are few. One of the earliest of Dr Rush's performances was< 
a translation of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, which no young 
physician would have undertaken, without a respectable 
familiarity with Greek. Notwithstanding the theories of his 
subsequent years, we are well informed that Dr Rush con- 
tinued to the last, to draw more frequently on the classics, 
even in conversation, for embellishment or illustration, than is 
usual among merely professional men, and that he retained 
his recollection, particularly of the Latin poets, undiminished 
to the last. We have been at pains to make these statements, 
as we regard it our first duty to cherish the fame of our dis- 
tinguished countrymen, and should esteem ourselves signally 
unfaithful to the public, could we acquiesce, still more could 
we share, in an injury done to an honorable name. 

To return to our author ; we have time to notice but one 
more of his Essays, that on ' duelling ;' with regard to which 
he adopts an opinion, not usual with writers on the subject, 
and is disposed to think the practice of use to society. 
After urging, with sufficient ingenuity, the arguments on this 
side of the question, often heard in conversation, he closes his. 
Essay, with the following remarks : 
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' Besides the preceding considerations, which are common to 
the whole civilized world, there are some which are peculiarly 
applicable to ourselves, and which will not be disregarded by 
those who are not content with first appearances, and who are 
not indifferent to the interests of their country in a distant futuri- 
ty. Nations, in their progress towards wealth and refinement, 
are in danger of becoming enervated, and of losing with their 
ferocity, that courage and energy of character which are es- 
sential to their defence. The sense of honor, however, is found 
to supply their place ; and, when aided by discipline, to make 
every modern civilized nation, however luxurious, an over match 
for any savage nation, however fierce and brave. Should we 
not be careful, then, how we weaken that sentiment which 
contributes so largely towards national security ? And this the 
rather, because, insulated as we are from the rest of the world, 
we are not likely to be often involved in war, so that the mili- 
tary spirit may go to decay among us, for want of occasions to ex- 
ercise it ; and after a long period of time, having neither foreign 
wars nor sufficient causes of internal rivalship, to call forth our 
energies, we may gradually sink into supineness, and either be- 
come a tempting object of attack to military enterprize or de- 
fend ourselves from subjugation, by the jealous and unsocial 
policy of the Chinese. If this view of our situation be correct ; 
the practice so vehemently decried, and so liable to partial 
abuses, may perhaps be regarded as the institution which per- 
petuates the vestal flame of honor among us ; and preserves, in 
undiminished force and purity, that courage, and courtesy, and 
generosity, and fidelity to engagements, which our commercial 
habits,* and possibly some of our political institutions have a 
tendency to weaken. These virtues constitute the real " Co- 
rinthian capital" of civilized society, which I trust may exist, as 
well in a commonwealth of equal citizens, as in a state com- 
pounded of different ranks and grades. 

The southern states, too, should beware how they hazard the 
diminution of those elevated and honorable feelings which are 
supposed to characterize them, and which go so far to redeem 
them from the reproach for one of their institutions, that has 
been so lavishly heaped upon them. 

Upon the whole, we may say that, should the practice of duel- 
ling be deemed instrumental in preserving those virtues which 
constitute honor, it seems somewhat unreasonable to complain, 
that half a dozen brave men are sacrificed in a year, for the sake 
* At least such seems to have been the opinion of Goldsmith, when he says, 
" Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails, 
And honor sinks where commerce long prevails." 

Traveller. 
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of cherishing and maintaining the best features of our national 
manners, when we feel no hesitation in devoting thousands to 
destruction, in any petty matter of national dispute.' 

This Essay, we are informed in the preface, is among 
those recently written ; but we apprehend that if our author 
had it now to write, he would hold a different language ; 
and cease to exhort our brethren of the south to cherish the 
institution of duelling, as redeeming them from the reproach 
of slavery. Two subjects filled a considerable space in the 
public attention during the last season, one connected with the 
subject of slavery, and one with that of duelling, as they exist 
severally in the southern states. With regard to the first of 
them, the conduct of the magistrates and citizens of Charles- 
ton, on the delicate and trying occasion of the last summer, 
was marked with every thing, which prudence and humanity 
could dictate, and will not suffer in the comparison with what 
has been done, in any important and difficult crisis, in any 
part or period of our country. One thing only, in reference 
to this event, which could have been avoided, is matter of 
regret, that it should have been officially associated with the 
Missouri question, and that the liberty should have been taken 
of implicating one of the most distinguished citizens in our 
country, by tracing any part of the conspiracy to the senti- 
ments expressed by him, when discharging, in the public 
counsels, his duty as a public servant. But with respect to 
the event itself — distressing and deplorable as in its nature it 
may be — every thing was done, that could have been asked 
of high minded, honorable, and merciful men. As to the 
other of the two events, to which public attention has been 
drawn the last season, no language is strong enough to ex- 
press the disdain, with which the public mind has been 
affected. There is scarce any subject of interest enough to 
find its way into the public papers, where men do not take 
sides. A general burst of indignation has in this instance 
been heard ; and any early feeling of partiality, which might 
have disclosed itself, has been wholly absorbed in the shame 
and humiliation of the sequel. Till now there was a kind of 
plausibility in remarks, like our author's, on duelling. Such 
remarks were often heard in conversation, and it was thought 
that the public peace was promoted, by subjecting him, who 
violated it in the article of honor, to this responsibility. In 
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the old school way of going out unexpectedly to a retired spot, 
where the injured party fired a half loaded pistol at a distance 
of sixteen good paces, and with chances of its missing, 
a thousand to one — while the challenged party, as a matter of 
course, threw away his fire and both shook hands, — the prac- 
tice was, we do not say justifiable, heaven forbid, but a kind 
of grown folks' play, a species of sham fight, that might, in a 
corrupt state of society, be productive of good. But this 
ghastly intentness of design, this practice for weeks and 
months, this long training in the art of shedding human blood, 
and this protracted, renewed, cherished purpose of murder, are 
truly savage ; while this close negotiation of rules and pos- 
tures, times and places, and this interchange of ribaldry in the 
prints are matter of humiliation to every one, who is obliged to 
bear a part of the disgrace of it, as an American. The pub- 
lic example is beyond measure deplorable. Are there no 
laws, no magistrates in Carolina and Georgia ? Do die grand 
juries there really think, as they seem to, that it is of no con- 
sequence, that men shall for months openly and publicly pur- 
sue the purpose to kill, and nothing be done to lay the strong 
arm of the law upon them ? — Have they well weighed the 
effect on society of taking off the salutary restraints, which 
public sentiment had hitherto every where imposed on duel- 
ling, and which forced it to be perpetrated with secresy, des- 
patch, or in foreign jurisdiction ? If so, let others pity the 
slaves, — we commiserate the masters. And it is 1 some com- 
fort to those, who believe that virtue and vice are their own 
reward, to think that, in the nature of things, the event, to 
which we are alluding, must, since its first agitation, through 
all its miserable vicissitudes, have been beyond description 
harassing and tormenting to all immediately concerned ; — 
thus, in some degree, visiting on them the outrage done the 
community. 



